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ADVENTURES  OF 

BAMFYLDE  MOORE  CAREW. 


MR.  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  near  Tiverton, 
in  Devonshire,  and  born  in  1693.  He  was 
tali  and  majestic,  his  limbs  strong  &  well 
proportioned,  his  features  regular,  and  his 
countenance  open  and  ingenuous,  bearing 
the  resemblance  of  a  good-natured  mindo 
At  12  years  of  age  he  was  put  to  Tiverton 
school,  where  he  soon  got  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  &  Greek  tongues, 
so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  University,  that 
in  due  time  he  might  make  a  figure  in  the 
church,  for  which  his  father  designed  him; 
but  here  a  new  exercise  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, namely,  that  of  hunting,  in  which 
he  soon  made  great  progress.  The  Tiver- 
ton scholars  had  command  of  a  fine  cry  of 
hounds,  which  gave  Carew  frequent  op- 
portunities of  indulging  in  the  sport,  and 
getting  acquainted  with  John  Martin, 
Thomas  Coleman,  k  John  l^scott,  young 
gentlemen  of  the  best  rank  and  fortune^ 
One  day  a  farmer  came  to  school,  to  com- 
plain of  a  deer,  with  a  collar  dn  his  neck, 
that  was  running  about  his  farm,  doing:; 
much  damage,  and  desired  them  to  kill 
it.  ^  They  proceeded  next  day  to  execute 
the  farmer's  wish,  m  doinjP^  which  they 
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trespassed  on  the  adjacent  lamds,  whose 
owners,  together  with  Colonel  jNuteombe, 
to  whom  the  deer  belonged,  complained 
to  the  schoolmaster  of  the  injuries  they 
had  suffered  by  his  pupils ;  for  which  they 
were  very  severely  threatened.  Resent- 
ment for  the  present  reproof,  and  fear  of 
future  chastisement,  made  them  abscond 
from  the  school ;  and  going  into  a  brick 
alehouse,  about  half  a  mile  from  Tiverton, 
they  accidentally  met  with  some  gipsies, 
who  were  then  feasting  and  carousing. 
This  company  consisted  of  seventeen,  & 
had  met  lor  festivity  and  jollity  ;  which, 
with  plenty  of  meat,  fowl,  flowing  cups 
of  beer,  cyder,  &c.,  they  enjoyed  to  their 
heart's  content.    In  short,  the  freedom, 
mirth,  and  pleasure  that  appeared  among 
them  fascinated  our  youngsters,  and  they 
proposed  to  join  company;    The  ^ii)sies 
at  first  thoufiht  them  in  jest,  but  at  len^/lh, 
perceiving  they  vere  serious,  consented; 
aud,  goin^  through  the  requisite  ceremo- 
nials, and  takin<y  he  proper  oaths^  they 
were  admitted  iuto  the  j^ang. 

The  reader  will  cease  to  wonder  at  such 
oaths  and  ceremonies  among  gipsies  and 
beggars,  on  being  informed  that  they  are 
subject  to  a  form  of  government  and  laws 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  pay  due  obe- 
dience to  one  who  is  styled  their  king — 
to  which  honour  Carew  in  a  bhort  tim 
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arrived,  after  having  by  many  acts  proved 
himself  worthy  of  it  The  substance  of 
them  are  these  :  Strong  love  and  mutual 
regard  for  each  member  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  community  in  general;  which 
being  taught  them  from  infancy,  grows  up 
with  them,  prevents  oppressions,  fraud, 
and  over-reaching  each  other, — practices 
which  greatly  prevail,  and  lead  to  every 
eviL  This  happiness  and  temper  of  mind 
so  wrought  on  Carew,  as  to  occasion  the 
strongest  attachment  to  them  for  forty 
years,  refusing  very  large  offers  that  had 
been  made  him  to  quit  their  society. 

He  was  thus  initiate  into  the  ancient 
society  of  gipsies,  whc  take  their  name 
from  Egypt,  a  place  known  to  abound  in 
learning,  and  whose  inhabitants  travelled 
about  from  place  to  place  to  communi- 
cate knowledge  to  mankind.  Carew  had 
not  been  long  in  it  ere  he  was  consulted 
in  matters  of  importance.  Madame  Mus- 
grove  of  Monkton,  near  Taunton,  hearing 
of  his  fame,  sent  for  him  to  consult  in  an 
affair  of  difficulty.  When  he  was  come, 
she  informed  him  she  suspected  a  large 
sumof  money  was  buried  about  her  house^ 
and  if  he  would  point  out  the  exact  place 
she  would  handsomely  reward  him.  He 
consulted  the  secrets  of  his  art  on  this 
occasion,  and  after  some  time  informed 
(he  lady,  that  under  a  laurel  tree  in  the 


garden  lay  the  treasure  she  sought  for, 
but  that  she  must  not  seek  it  till  such  a 
clay  and  hour.  The  lady  rewarded  him 
with  twenty  guineas ;  but  whether  Carew 
mistook  liis  calculation,  or  the  lady  her 
lucky  hour,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  that  the  lady  dug  as  di- 
rected, but  could  find  no  treasure. 

After  some  time  he  was  more  success- 
ful in  his  decisions,  and  gave  general  sa- 
tisfaction by  his  wise  &  sagacious  answers. 
In  the  mean  time  his  parents  sorrowed 
after  him  as  one  no  more,  having  adver- 
sised  him  in  all  the  public  papers,  and 
tent  messengers  after  him  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  till  about  a  year  and  a  half 
afterwards,  when  Carew,  hearing  of  their 
grief,  and  being  struck  with  tenderness,  i 
repaired  to  his  father's  house.    He  was  so  i 
disguised  they  knew  him  not ;  but  when  i 
they  did  their  joy  was  beyond  expression. 
They  tenderly  embraced  him,  bedewing  | 
his  cheeks  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  all 
his  friends  &  neighbours  shewed  demon- 
strations of  joy  ac  his  return.   His  parents 
did  every  thing  to  render  home  agreeable 
to  him;  but  the  uncommon  pleasure  he 
enjoyed  in  the  community  he  had  left — 
their  simplicity, freedom,  sincerity,  mirth, 
and  frequent  change  of  habitation — and 
the  secret  passages  of  the  honour  he  had 
since  arrived  at,  sickened  and  palled  all 


Other  d[iversioK^%  and  at  la^  prevafted 
over  Ills  filial  duty;  for  one  day,  without 
taking  leave  of  fei3  friends  or  parents,  he 
went  back  to  them  again,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  the  greatestljoy,  they  being 
glad  to  recyain  one^ho  was  so  useful  a 
member  of  their  communityv 

Carew's  first  A  drenture  in  Ms  new  Profession. 

CAREiV  being  .again  initiated  among 
them,  at  the  firft  general  affembly  of 
the  gipfies,  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
their  fovereign,  by  whom  he  w.as  foon  fent 
o^t  on  a  oruife  againft  thei»r  enemies.  Ca- 
rew  now  fets  his  wits  to  work  how  to  fuc^ 
ceed :  fo  equipping  jiimfelf  with  an  old 
pair  of  trowfers,  a  piece  of  a  jacket  juft 
enough  to  cover  his  nakednefsj  ftockings 
full  of  holes,  and  an  old  woollen  cap,  he 
forgot  both  friends  and  family,  and  be- 
came nothing  more  or  lefs  than  an  unfor- 
tunate fliipwrecked  feaman. — In  this  his 
firft  excurfion  he  gained  much  credit,  art- 
fully imitating  paffes  and  certificates  that 
were  necelfary  for  him  to  travel  unmoieft. 
ed.  After  a  month's  travel  he  happened  to 
meet  with  his  old  fchoolfellow  Coleman, 
who  had  once  left  the  gipfies'  fociety,  but 
for  the  fame  reafon  as  himfelf  returned  to 
them  again.  Great  was  their  joy  at  meet- 
ing,  and  they  agreed  to  travel  fome  time 
together  J  fo  entwing  Ex^er,  they  in  one 
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day  raifed  a  contribution  of  feveral 
pounds. 

Having  obtained  all  he  could  from  this 
llraUgern,  he  then  becannie  a  plain,  honeft 
farmer,  whofe  grounds  had  been  over- 
flowa^d  and  cattle  drowned ;  his  dejected 
countenance  a^d  mournful  tale,  together 
with  a  wife  and  feven  helplels  infants  being 
partakers  of  his  misfortunes,  gained  him 
both  pity  and  profit. 

Having  obtained  a  confiderable  booty  by 
tbefe  two  ftratagems,  he  returned  to  his 
companions,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  applaufe  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  their 
regard,  leated  him  next  the  king.  He  foon 
became  a  great  man  in  his  profefsion,  and 
confined  not  himfelf  from  doing  good  to 
ethers  when  it  did  not  infringe  upon  the 
community  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

His  next  ilratagem  was  to  become  a  mad- 
man  ;  fo  ftripping  himfelf  quite  naked,  he 
threw  a  blanket  over  him,  and  then  he 
was  ''Poor  mad  Tom,  whom  the  foul  fiend 
has  led  through  fire  and  through  flune! 
through  fire  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and 
quagmire ;  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his 
pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew  j  fet  raisbane 
for  his  porridge,  and  made  him  proud  at 
heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  hoife  over 
tour*inch  bridges ;  to  curfe  his  own  fha^ 
dow  for  a  traitor  j  who  eats  the  fwimming 
frog,  the  toad|  the  tadpole^  the  wall-newt, 
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and  the  water-newt ;  that  in  the  fury  of  his 
heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages  fw^Uov  s 
the  old  rat  and  ditch  dog;  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  (landing  pool  ; 

And  mire  and  rats  and  snrh  like  g:ear, 
Have  been  Tom's  food  tor  seven  long  year. 

O  do  de,  do  de,  do  de  !  blefs  thee  from 
whirlwind,  ftar-blafling,  and  taking!  Do 
poor  Tom  fome  charity,  whom  the  foul 
fiend  vexes. — There  I  could  have  him  now 
— and  there! — and  there  ! — and  here  again! 
—and  there  ! — 1  hrough  the  fharp  haw- 
thorn blows  the  cold  wind — Tom's  a-cold! 
— who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom  !" 

In  this  character,  with  fuch  like  ex- 
prefsions,  he  entered  the  houfes  of  both 
fm^ll  and  great,  committing  all  kinds  of 
frantic  actions,  fuch  as  offering  to  eat  coals 
of  fire,  running  againft  the  w;ill,  and  tear- 
ing to  pieces  whatever  garments  v/ere  given 
to  him  to  cover  his  nakednefs;  by  which 
means  he  raifed  confiderable  contributionf# 

He  had  once  the  boldnefs  to  addrefe  a 
juftice,  who  was  the  terror  and  profeffed 
enemy  to  all  the  gipfies,  and  managed  the 
afi'air  fo  well,  that  in  a  long  examination  he 
made  him  believe  he  was  an  boneft  miller, 
whofe  houfe,  mill,  and  fubftance  had  been 
confumed  by  fire,  occafioned  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  apprentice;  and  accordingly 
got  a  bountiful  fum  for  his  relief. 

He  had  futh  wonderful  facility  In  every 
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character  he  affumed,  that  he  even  deceived 
tho(e  who  thought  themfelves  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  him, 'that  it  was  inmpofsible 
ior  him  to  impofe  on  them. 

Coming  one  day  to  Squire  Portman's 
houfe  at  Biandford,  in  the  character  of  a 
rat-catcher,  with  a  hair  cap  on  his  h^^ad,  a 
bufF  girdle  about  his  waift,  a  little  box  by 
li^is  fide,  and  a  tame  rat  in  his  hand,  he  goes 
boldly  up  to  the  houfe,  where  he  had  been 
weil  known  before'*,^ndmeeting  the  fquire, 
Parfon  Bryant,  ana  one  Mr.  Pleydeil,  of 
Milbourn,  and  fome  other  gentlemen,  he 
afked  them,  if  they  had  any  rats  to  kill\'^ 
Do  you  underfland  the  bufinefs  well  ?  fays 
the  fquire.    Yes,  and  pleafe  your*  honour, 
I  have  been  a  raC-catcher  many  years,  and 
have  been*employed  in  his^'msijefty's  yards 
and  (hips. — Well,  fays  the  fquire,  go  in  and 
get  fome  victuals,  and  after  dinner  we'will 
try  your  abilities.     He  was  accordingly 
called  into  the  parlour,  where  were  a  large 
cOmpany^of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Well, 
honeft  rat-catcher,  fays  the  fquire,  can  you 
lay  any  fcheme  to  kill  the  rats  without 
hurting  my  dogs  ?  Yes,  yes,  cries  Carew, 
I  can  do  it.    W  hat  countryman  are  you  ? 
ADevonfhire-man,and  pleafe  your  honour. 
What  is  your  name  ?  [Here  our  hero  be- 
gan to  perceive  that  he  was  difcovered  by 
the  fmilings  and  whifperings  of  feveral 
gentlemeo.j     He  very  compofedly  an. 
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fwered,  My  name  is  Bampfylde  Moore 
Carew.  This  occafioned  much  mirth,  and 
Mr.  Pleydell  expreffed  extraordinary  plea- 
fure.  He  had  often  wiflied  to  fee  him,  but 
never  had.  Yes,  you  have,  replies  Carev^, 
and  given  me  a  fuit  of  clothes.  Do  you 
not  remember  meeting  a  poor  wretch  one 
day  at  your  ftable-door,  with  a  flocking 
round  his  head,  an  old  mantle  over  his 
fhoulders,  without  fliirt,  ftockings,  or  fcarce 
any  (hoes,  who  told  you  he  was  a  poor 
unfortunate  man,  caft  away  on  the  coaft, 
with  fixteen  more  of  the  crew,  who  were 
drowned  ;  you,  believing  this  ftory,  gene- 
roufly  relieved  me  with  a  guinea  and  a 
fuit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Pleydell  faid,  he  well 
remembered  it, — but  on  this  difcovery  it 
was  impofsible  he  could  be  fo  deceived 
again.  The  company  blamed  him  for  thus 
boafting,  and  fecretly  prevailed  upon  Ca- 
rew to  put  his  art  in  practice  to  convince 
him  of  the  fallacy  thereof :  to  which  he 
agreed,  and  in  a  few  days  after  appointing 
the  company  prefent  to  be  at  Mr.  PleydelPs 
houfe,  he  adopted  the  following  fcheme: — 
He  fliaved  himfelf  clofely,  and  clothed 
himfelf  in  an  old  woman's  apparel,  with  a 
high  crowned  hat,  and  a  large  dowdy  under 
his  chin  ;  then  taking  three  children  from 
among  his  fraternity,  he  tied  two  on  his 
back,  and  one  under  his  arms.  Thus  ac. 
coutred,  he  comes  to  Mr.  PleydelFs  door, 


and  pinching  one  of  the  brats,  fet  it  a  roarl 

ing  ;  this  gave  the  alarm  to  the  dogs,  whdl 
came  out  wi^h  open  niouths,  fo  that  the 
whole  company  was  foon  alarmed.  Out 
came  the  maid,  faying,  carry  away  the  chil- 
dren, good  woman,  they  difturb  the  ladies* 
God  blefs  their  ladylhips,  1  am  the  poor 
unfortunate  grandmother  of  thefe  helplefs 
infants,  whole  mother  and  all  they  had 
were  burnt  at  the  dreadful  fire  at  Kirton, 
and  hope  the  good  ladies,  for  God's  fake, 
will  beftow  fomething  on  the  poor  famifti- 
ing,  ftarving  infants.  In  goes  the  maid 
with  this  affecting  ftory  to  the  ladies,  while 
our  grandmother  keeps  pinching  the  chil- 
dren to  make  them  cry,  and  the  maid  foon 
returned  with  half-a-crown  and  fome  good 
broth,  which  he  thankfully  received,  and 
went  into  the  court-yard  to  fit  down  to 
fup  them,  as  perceiving  the  gentlemen  were 
not  at  home.  He  had  not  long  been  there 
before  they  came,  when  one  of  them  ac- 
cofted  him  thus  :  Where  did  you  come 
from,  old  woman  ?  From  Kirton,  pleafe 
your  honours,  where  the  poor  unhappy 
mother  of  thefe  helplefs  infants  was  burnt 
in  the  flames,  and  all  (he  had  confumed. 

D  n  you,  faid  one  of  them,  there  has 

been  more  money  collected  for  Kirton  than 
ever  Kirton  was  worth.  However,  they 
gave  the  old  grandmother  a  {hilling,  com- 
miferating  the  hard  cafe  of  her  and  her 
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helplefs  infants,  which  he  thankfully  re- 
ceived, pretending  to  go  away  :  but  the 
gentlemen  were  hardly  got  into  the  houfe, 
before  their  ears  were  fuddenly  faluted  with 
a  tantivy,  and  a  hollo  to  the  dogs;  on 
which  they  turned  about,  fuppofing  it  to 
be  fome  other  fportfmen  ;  but  feeing  no- 
body, they  directly  fuppofed  it  to  be  Carew, 
in  the  difguife  of  the  old  Kirton  grandmo- 
ther; fo  bidding  the  fervants  fetch  her  ' 
back,  Hie  was  brought  into  the  parlour 
among  them  all,  and  confeffed  himfelf  to 
be  the  famous  Mr,  Bampfylde  M  )ore  Care w, 
to  the  aftonifhment  and  mirth  of  them  all; 
who  well  rewarded  him  for  the  diverfion 
he  had  afforded  them. 

In  like  manner  he  raifed  a  contribution, 
twice  in  one  day.  of  Mr.  Jones,  near  Briftol. 
In  the  morning,  with  a  footy  face,  leather 
apron,  a  dejected  countenance,  and  a  wool- 
len cap,  he  was  generoufly  relieved  as  an 
unfortunate  blackfmith,  whofe  all  had  been 
coniumed  by  fire.  In  ^  the  afternoon  he 
exchanged  his  legs  for  crutches,  and  be- 
came a  difabled  tinner,  incapable  of  main^ 
taining  a  wife  and  feven  fmall  children,  by 
the  damps  and  hardftiips  he  had  fuffered  in 
the  mines  ;  and  fo  well  acted  his  part,  that 
the  tinner  got  as  well  relieved  in  the  after- 
noon as  the  blackfmith  in  the  morning. 

Thefe  fuccefsful  ftratagems  gained  him 
hijgh  applaufe  and  honour  in  the  comma- 
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nity  of  gipfies.  He  foon  became  the  fa- 
vourite of  their  king,  who  was  very  old 
and  decrepid,  and  had  always  fome  mark  of 
diftinction  afsigned  him  at  their  affemblies. 

Being  one  morning  near  the  feat  of  his 
good  friend  Sir  William  Courtney,  he  was 
refolved  to  pay  him  three  vifits  that  day. 
He  therefore  puts  on  a  parcel  of  rags,  and 
goes  to  him  with  a  piteous,  mean,  difmal 
countenance,  and  deplorable  tale,  and  got 
half-a-crown  from  him,  telling  him  he  had 
met  with  great  misfortunes  at  fea.  At 
noon  puts  on  a  leather  apron  fcorched  with 
fire,  and  goes  to  him  again,  and  with  a 
dejected  countenance,  was  relieved  as  an 
unfortunate  flioemaker^  who  had  been 
burnt  out  of  his  houfe  and  all  he  had.  In 
the  afternoon  he  goes  again  in  trimmed 
clothes  :  and  defiring  admittance  to  Sir 
William,  with  a  modeft  grace  and  fubmif- 
five  eloquence,  he  repeats  his  misfortunes, 
as  the  ibpercargo  of  a  veffel  which  had 
been  caft  away,  and  his  whole  efFefls  loft. 

Sir  William  gave  him  a  guinea  at  his 
departure,  rhere  were  feveral  gentlemen 
at  dinner  with  Sir  William  at  that  time, 
none  of  whom  had  any  knowledge  of  him 
except  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richards,  who  did 
not  difcover  him  till  he  was  gone;  upon 
which  a  fervant  was  defpatched  to  defire 
him  to  come  back,  which  he  did ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  room,  they  were  very 


merry  with  him,  and  defired  him  to  give 
an  account  how  he  got  his  fine  clothes,  and 
of  all  his  ftratagems,  with  the  fuccefs  of 
them.  He  alked  Sir  William  if  he  had 
not  given  half  a  crown  in  the  morning  to  a 
beggar,  and  about  noon  relieved  a  poor 
unfortunate  flioemaker?  I  did,  faid  Sir 
William.  Behold  him  before  you,  faid 
Carew,  in  this  fine  embroidered  coat  as  a 
broken  merchant.  The  company  would 
not  believe  him  ; — fo,  to  convince  them, 
he  re-aflumed  thofe  characters  again,  to 
their  no  fmall  mirth  and  fat isf action. 


Carew  made  King  of  the  Beggars. 

ON  the  death  of  the  king  of  the  gipfies, 
named  Claufe  Pitch,  our  hero  was  a 
candidate  to  fucceed  him,  and  exhibited  to 
the  electors  a  long  lift  of  bold  and  ingenious 
ftratagems  which  he  had  executed,  and 
made  fo  graceful  and  majeftic  an  appear- 
ance in  his  perfon,  that  he  had  a  confider- 
able  majority  of  voices,  though  there  were 
ten  candidates  for  the  fame  honour;  on 
which  he  was  declared  duly  elefted,  and 
hailed  by  the  whole  aflembly,  King  of  the 
Gipfies. — The  public  regifter  of  their  acts 
being  immediately  committed  to  his  care, 
and  homage  done  him  by  all  the  aflembly, 
the  whole  concluded  with  rejoicings. 
Though  Mr,  Carew  was  now  privileged, 
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by  the  dignity  of  his  office,  from  going  on  any 
cruife,  and  was  providrd  with  every  thing 
neaffary,  by  the  joint  contribution  of  the 
community,  yet  he  did  not  give  himfelf  up 
to  indolence.  Our  hero,  though  a  king, 
was  as  active  in  his  ftratagems  as  ever,  and 
ready  to  encounter  any  difficulty  which 
feemed  to  promife  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Carew  being  in  the  town  of  South 
Mohon,  in  Devon,  and  having  been  ill 
ufed  by  an  officer  there  called  the  bellman, 
refolved  on  the  following  ftratagem,  by 
way  of  revenge.  It  was  at  that  time  re- 
ported that  a  gentleman  of  the  town,  lately 
buried,  walked  nightly  into  the  church- 
yard, and  as  the  bellman  was  obliged  by 
his  nightly  duty  to  go  through  it  juft  at 
the  very  hour  of  one,  Mr.  Carew  repaired 
thither  a  little  before  the  time,  and  ftrip- 
ping,  in  his  fliirt  hy  down  upon  the  gen- 
tleman^s  grave.  Soon  after,  hearing  the 
bellman  approach,  he  raifed  himfelf  up  with 
a  folemn  flownefs,  which  the  bellman  be- 
holding by  the  glimmerings  of  the  moon 
through  a  dark  cloud,  was  terribly  fright- 
ened, fo  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away. 
In  his  fright  he  looked  behind  him,  and 
leeing  the  ghoft  following  him,  dropped 
his  bell,  and  ran  the  faftei  ;  which  C^rew 
feized  on  as  a  trophy,  and  forbore  any  fur- 
ther  purfuit.  rhe  bellman  did  not  ftop 
till  he  reached  home,  vvhere  he  obftinately 
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affirmed  he  had  feen  the  gentletnan^s 
f^hoft,  who  had  taken  away  the  beli,  which 
rreatly  alarmed  the  whole  town. 

Coming  to  the  feat  of  Squire  Rhodes,  in 
Devonfhire,  and  knowing*  he  had  lately 
married  a  Dorfetfliire  lady,  he  thought 
proper  to  become  a  D  orfetfliire  man,  of 
Lyme,  the  place  of  the  iidy's  nativity ;  and 
^neeting  the  fquire  and  his  bride,  he  gave 
them  to  underftand  that  he  was  fliip- 
wrecked  in  a  veffd  belonging  to  Lyme, 
Captain  Courtney, commander.  Thefquire 
and  his  lady  gave  him  half-a-crown  each, 
for  country  fake,  and  very  well  entertained 
him  at  their  houfe. 

Our  hero  exercifmg  his  profefsion  at 
Milbury,  where  the  fquire's  father  lived, 
and  to  whom  the  fon  was  come  on  a  vifit, 
Mn  Carew  made  application  to  him,  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  on  its  being  opened, 
faw  the  young  Iquire  fitting  alone,  whom 
Mr.  Rhodes  interrupted  by  faying,  he  was 
twice  in  one  day  impofed  on  by  that 
rogue  Carew,  of  vvhofe  gang  you  may 
likely  be  ;  befides,  I  do  not  live  here,  but 
am  a  ftranger.  in  the  mean  time  comes 
the  old  fquire,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his 
hand,  giving  Carew  a  wink  to  let  him  un- 
derftand  he  knew  him,  and  then  very 
gravtly  enquired  into  the  circumftances  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  alfo  of  the  affairs  and 
iahdbitauts  of  Daitmouch^  from  whence  he 
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all  which  he  gave  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count :  whereupon  the  old  fquire  gave  him 
half-a-crown,  and  the  young  one  the  fame  ; 
on  which  Carew  and  the  old  man  burft  in- 
to laughter,  and  difcovered  the  whole 
affair,  at  which  Squire  Rhodes  was  a  little 
chagrined  at  being  impofed  on  a  third 
time ;  but  on  recollecting  the  expertnefs 
of  the  performer,  was  well  fatisfied,  and 
they  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
mirth  and  jollity* 

At  Briftol  he  dreffed  himfelf  like  a  poor 
mechanic,  and  then  going  out  into  the 
flreets,  ads  the  religious  madman,  talking 
in  a  raving  manner  about  MefTrs.  Whitfield 
and  Wefley,  as  though  he  was  difordered 
in  his  mind  by  their  preaching  ;  calling  in 
a  furious  manner,  every  flep,  upon  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  acting  every  part  of  a  man 
religioufly  mad.  Sometimes  walking  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  then  i 
on  a  fudden  he  would  break  out  in  fome  \ 
pafsionate  exprefsion  about  religion.    1  his 
behaviour  greatly  excited  the  curiofity  and  : 
compafsion  of  the  people  :  fome  of  them  ; 
talked  to  him,  but  he  anfwered  every  thing 
they  faid  in  a  wild  and  incoherent  man- 
ner; and  as  compafsion  is  generally  the 
forerunner  of  charity,  he  was  relieved  by 
mofl  of  them. 
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Next  morning  he  appeared  in  a  morn» 
ing  gown,  ftill  acting  the  madman,  and  ad- 
drefsed  himfelf  to  all  the  pofts  of  the  ftreet, 
as  if  they  were  faints,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  in  a  fervent  but  dis- 
tracted manner,  and  making  ufe  of  fo  many 
extravagant  geftures,  that  he  aftonifiied  the 
whole  city.  Going  through  Caftle-ftreet, 
he  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  B— — e,  whom  he  ac- 
colted  with  his  arms  thrown  round  him, 
and  infilled,  in  a  raving  manner,  he  fliould 
tell  him  who  was  the  father  of  the  morning 
ftar  which  frightened  the  parfonfo  much 
that  he  took  to  his  heels  and  ran  for  it, 
Carew  running  after  him,  til!  the  parfon  for 
fafety,  was  obliged  to  take  flielter  in  a 
houfe. 

Having  well  recruited  his  pocket  by  this 
flratagem,  he  left  Briftol  ne^t  day,  and  tn- 
veiled  towards  Bath,  adting  the  madman  ail 
the  way  till  he  came  to  Bath  :  as  foon  as  he 
came  ther^,  he  enquired  for  Dr.  Coney, 
and  being  directed  to  his  houfe,  found  two 
brother  mendicants  at  thedoor.  After  they 
had  waited  fome  time,  the  fervant  brought 
out  each  of  them  a  halfpenny,  for  which 
his  brother  mendicants  were  very  thank- 
ful ;  but  Mr.  Carew  gave  his  halfpenny,  to 
one  of  them :  then  knockingf  at  the  door, 
and  the  maid  coming  out  again,  tell  your 
mafter,  fays  he,  lam  not  a  halfpenny  man, 
but  that  my  name  is  Bamfyide  Moore 
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Carew,  king  of  the  Mendicants ;  which  be. 
ing  told,  the  Dodcr  came  out  with  one  of 
his  daughters,  and  gave  him  fixpence  and  a 
mug  of  drink,  for  which  he  returned  rhem 
thanks* 

Mr.  Carew  happening  to  be  in  the  city 
of  Wells  on  a  Sunday,  was  told  the  bifhop 
was  to  preach  that  morning  :  on  which  he 
flips  on  a  black  wailkoat  and  morning 
gown,  and  runs  out  to  meet  the  bQiop  as  he 
was  walking  in  procefsion,  and  addrefled 
himfelf  to  him  as  a  poor  unhappy  man,, 
whofe  misfortunes  had  turned  !us  brains  ; 
which  the  bifhop  hearing,  gave  him  money. 

It  was  icNewcaftle  uponTyne  that  he  be- 
came enamoured  with  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
G — y,  an  eminent  apothecary  and  furgeon 
there.  This  young  lady  had  charms  fufFi  ^ 
cient  to  captivate  the  heart  of  any  man  fuf 
ceptible  of  love,  and  they  made  fo  deep  an 
imprefsion  upon  him  that  they  wholly  ef- 
faced every  object  which  befoire  had  created 
any  defire  in  him,  and  never  permitted  any 
other  to  raife  them  afterwards ;  for,  won- 
derful  to  tell,  we  have,  after  about  thirty 
years'  enjoyment,  feen  him  lament  herocea- 
fional  abience  almost  with  tears,  and  talk  of 
her  with  all  the  fondnufs  of  one  who  has 
been  in  love  with  her  but  three  days.  Ourj 
hero  tried  all  lovers  perfuafions  with  hisf  air 
one  in  an  honourable  way;  and  as  his  perfon 
waa  very  engaging,  and  his  appearance  gen- 
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ted,  he  did  not  find  her  greatly  averfe  to 
his  propofals.  As  he  was  aware  that  his  be- 
ing of  the  community  of  gipfies  tnight  pre- 
judice heragainft  hini^withoutexamination, 
he  paffed  with  her  for  the  mate  of  a  collier's 
veffel,  in  which  he  was  fvipported  by  Cap- 
tain  L— n,  in  whole  vcffel  they  fet  fail,  and 
the  very  winds  being  willing  to  favour  thefe 
happy  lovers,  they  had  an  exceeding  quick 
paffage  to  Dartmouth,  where  they  landed. 
In  ^  lew  days  they  fet  out  for  Bath,  where 
they  lawfully  folemnized  their  nuptials, 
with  great  gaiety  and  fplendour,  and  no- 
body at  that  time  could  conjedure  who  they 
were,  which  was  the  caufe  of  much  fpecu- 
lation  and  falfe  furmifes. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  took  his  p  dTige 
at  Folkftone,  in  Kent,  fi,r  Bolougne.  in 
France,  wliere  he  arrivtd  fafe,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to  Paris,  and  other  noted  cities  of 
thit  kingdom.  His  habit  was  now  tolerably 
good,  countenance  ^rave,  his  behaviour 
lober  and  deccni — pretending  to  be  a  Ro- 
aian  Cathoac,  who  had  left  Englaud,  his 
haiive  country,  out  ot  an  ard^  nc  zeal  for 
fpending  his  days  in  the  bofom  of  the  Catho- 
lie  church.  This  ftory  readily  gained  be- 
lief j  his  zeal  was  univerfally  applauded,  and 
handfome  contributions  made  for  him  ;  but 
at  the  time  he  was  fo  zealous  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, with  a  little  change  of  habit,  he  ufed 
to  addrt^l^  thofe  l:)iigUih  he  h^ud  of  ia  aay 
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place,  as  a  proteftant,  and  (hipwrecked  feas 
man ;  and  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  meet 
with  an  Englifli  phyfician  at  Paris,  to  whom 
he  told  this  deplorable  tale,  who  not  only  re- 
lieved  him  very  handfomely,  but  recommen- 
ded him  to  that  noble  pattern  of  unexhauft-  , 
ed  benevolence,  Mrs.  Horner,  who  wasthen^^ 
on  her  travels,  from  whom  he  received  ten 
guineas,  and  ftom  fome  other  company  with ' 
her  five  more. 

,  It  was  about  thistime  he  becameacquaint- 

ed  with  the  Hon.  Sir  William  W  — -m, 

in  the  following  manner     Being  at  Wat-' 
chett,  in  Somerfetfhire,  near  the  feat  of  that 
gentleman,  he  refolved  to  pay  him  a  vifit  ; 
putting  on,  therefore,  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trowfers,  he  made  the  bed  of  his  way  to  Sir 
William's  feat,  and  luckily  met  Sir  \¥illiam,| 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  feveral  other  gentle- 
men  and  clergy,  with  lome  commanders  of 
veffels,  walking  in  the  park.    He  addreffed  . 
Sir  William  \.vith  a  g^reat  deal  of  feeming 
fearfulnefs  and  refpeft ;  and  with  much  mo- 
defty  acquainted  him  he  was  a  Silverton. 
man,  that  he  was  the  fon  of  one  of  his  ten- 
ants named  IVJoore.  had  been  to  Newfound- 
land, and  in  his  paflage  homeward,  the  vef- 
sel  was  run  down  by  a  French  (hip  in  a  fog, 
and  only  him  and  two  more  were  faved  j  but 
being  put  on  board  an  Irifh  veffel,  were  car-| 
ried  into  Ireland,  and  from  thence  landed  at 

Watchett. — Sir  W illiam  hearing  this,  alked 
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him  a  great  many  queftions  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  Silverton,  who  were  moft  of 
them  his  own  tenants^  and  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  }  ail  which 
Carew  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  there- 
fore gave  fatisfactory  anfwers.  Sir  William 
at  laft  asked  him  if  he  knew  Bickley,  and  if 
he  knew  theparfon  thereof?  Carew  replied, 
that  he  knew  him  very  well,  (and  fo  indeed 
he  might,  as  it  was  no  otiier  than  his  own 
father!)  Sir  William  then  enquired  what 
family  he  had,  and  whether  he  had  not  a  fon 
named  Bamfylde,  and  what  became  of  him? 
''Your  honour,  f  replied  he,)  means  the  beg- 
gar and  dog-fte;iler — I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  him,  but  it  is  a  wonder  if  he  is 
not  hanged  by  this  time—*'  No,  I  hope  not, 
(replied  Sir  William,)  I  fliould  be  glad,  for 
his  family's  fake,  to  fee  him  at  my  houie/* 
Having  fatisfactorily  anfwered  many  other 
queftions,  Sir  Wiliiam  generoufly  relieved 
him  with  a  guinea,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
followed  his  example  ;  the  other  gentlemen 
and  clergy  contributed  according  to  their 
different  ranks.  Sir  William  then  ordered 
him  to  go  tohis  houfe,  and  tell  the  butler  to 
entertain  him,  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  fet  himfelf  down  with  great  comfort. 

On  his  return  home,  he  refled:ed  how 
idly  he  had  fpent  the  prime  of  life  j  and  re- 
covering from  a  fevere  illnefs,  he  came  to 
a  refolution  of  refigning  the  Egyptian  fcep- 
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tre.  The  affembly  finding  him  determined, 
reluctantly  acquiefced,  and  he  departed^ 
amid  the  applaufes  and  fighs  of  his  fubjects/ 
Our  adventurer  finding  the  air  of  the 
town  not  rightly  to  agree  with  him,  and  the 
death  of  feme  of  his  relations  rendering  hisi 
circumttances  quite  eafy,  he  retired  to  the 
weftern  parts,  to  a  neat  purchafe  he  had 
made,  and  there  he  ended  his  days,  beloved 
and  e^ieemed  by  all ;  leaving  his  daughter 
(his  wife  dying  fome  time  before  him^  a 
genteel  fortune,  who  was  married  to  a 
neighbouring  young  gentleman. 
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